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CHAPTER 1.
THE COMPOSITION OF PARLIAMENT.
A,
The House of Lords.
PARLIAMENT consists of the Queen, the House of Lords and the House
of Commons, The two Houses sit separately and are constituted on
entirely different principles. They must, therefore, be considered
separately. The process of legislation is, however, a matter for both
Houses and it is important to appreciate at the outset that the two-
chamber system is an integral part of the constitution'. The Parlia-
ment Act, 1911, reduced the powers of the House of Lords and the
Parliament Act, 1949, curtailed still further the powers of that House
to exercise a temporary veto on legislation, nor does the House play
any part in making or unmaking Governments; for the control of
the Executive is the function of the House of Commons. Neverthe-
less its power of holding up the passage of legislation may be an
effective check on hasty legislation and its r&le as a revising chamber
is important, especially for securing amendments to Bills which have
been subjected to closure in the House of Commons.
The House of Lords consists of (i) over eight hundred and twenty
temporal, and (ii) twenty-six spiritual Lords of Parliament. The
temporal peers are:
(a) Hereditary peers of the United Kingdom,1 who include
holders of titles created in the peerage of England before the Union
1 Princes of the Blood Royal only sit in the House by virtue of hereditary
peerages conferred upon them by the Sovereign, with the exception of the heir
apparent, who, unless a minor, sits as Duke of Cornwall